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COMMITTEE G, METHODS OF INCREASING 
THE INTELLECTUAL INTEREST AND RAIS- 
ING THE INTELLECTUAL STANDARDS OF 
UNDERGRADUATES (Preliminary Report) 

During the autumn of 1921 the Committee has prepared a survey 
of the field of its work, listing and classifying a large number of 
methods which have been proposed for advancing the intellectual 
interest and standards of undergraduates. Since the work of the 
Committee strikes so deeply into the essential problems of under- 
graduate education, the Committee has framed, with immediate 
view to its own guidance, a tentative definition of the purpose of 
undergraduate education. The Committee has drawn up also a 
preliminary bibliography of studies bearing on its field of work. 

The survey of the field of work and the tentative definition of the 
purpose of undergraduate education are printed herewith in the hope 
that they may be of interest to the Chapters and to individual 
members of the Association, and in the hope that suggestions of any 
sort for the improvement of either document may be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee by Chapters or by individual members. 

The survey is simply a classified list of possible methods, some 
old and some new, prepared as a point of departure for detailed 
study. No one of the methods has as yet been examined in itself 
by the Committee. The inclusion of a method in the list, therefore, 
does not necessarily mean that the Committee will recommend the 
method in question: the report in some cases may very possibly be 
adverse. The several methods vary greatly in importance. Some 
of them will be treated very briefly, and "some perhaps will be dis- 
regarded entirely, in the final report of the Committee. The state- 
ments in the survey are exceedingly brief, and no suggestion is made 
as to means whereby the several methods could be made effective. 

To some readers the general appearance of the survey may be 
repellently mechanical. ' Consideration of the general analysis with 
which the survey begins will perhaps serve to show, however, that 
the attitude of the Committee is not in reality mechanical. The 
Committee intends always to bear in mind, in the development of 
its work, the fact that the problem is fundamentally a human 
problem. 
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The final report of the Committee will afford for each method dis- 
cussed an adequate description of the method, a statement of practi- 
cal experience in the use of the method, recommendations for or 
against the adoption of the method, and suggestions as to means 
whereby the method, if recommended, could be made effective. 
These recommendations and suggestions will be of a general character. 
It is our hope that the final report of the Committee may ultimately 
be restudied by the individual institutions with a view to the adapta- 
tion of the general recommendations and suggestions to the specific 
needs and opportunities of the institution in question. 

The Committee hopes that each Chapter may have a cooperating 
Committee on Methods of Advancing the Intellectual Interest and 
Standards of Undergraduates; and asks that the Chairman of 
each such Committee now in existence communicate with the Chair- 
man of the national Committee if he has not already done so; and 
that the Chairman of each such Committee hereafter appointed 
communicate, on appointment, with the Chairman of the national 
Committee. 

The Committee would be particularly glad to have the Chapters 
during the coming year discuss (a) the Committee's tentative defini- 
tion of the purpose of undergraduate education; and (6) the question 
of special initiatory courses for freshmen. Material bearing on this 
latter problem will be published in an early number of the Bulletin. 

Furthermore, the Committee would welcome offers of coopera- 
tion from individual members of the Association. There is much 
to be done (particularly in the examination of books and articles 
bearing on the problem) in which the help of an individual willing 
to spend two hours or more in reading for the Committee would 
be very valuable. 



Survey of the Field of Work of Committee G 

The field of work of this Committee falls into three divisions. 

The quality of the intellectual interest and standards of the 
undergraduate depends primarily upon the quality of the intellectual 
interest and standards of his instructors. Instructors whose own 
intellectual life is deep, wide, and active will tend to stimulate the 
intellectual life of their students. Instructors whose own intellectual 
life is shallow, narrow, and sluggish will tend to weaken the intellectual 
life of their students. 
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The conditions of instruction and of curricular administration* 
may favor or may impede the stimulation of the intellectual life of 
the undergraduate. Ideal conditions would permit a maximum of 
such stimulation; bad conditions reduce it to a minimum. 

Similarly the general conditions of undergraduate life may favor 
or may impede the stimulation of the intellectual life of the under- 
graduate. 

We have, then, three problems: 

A. By what methods may the quality of the intellectual life of 
the instructing force be maintained and developed? 

B. By what methods may the conditions of instruction and 
of curricular administration be so controlled as most to favor the 
stimulation of the intellectual life of the undergraduate? 

C. By what methods may the general conditions of undergraduate 
life be so controlled as most to favor the stimulation of the intellectual 
life of the undergraduate? 

A suggested method applicable in the solution of all these problems 
is: 

1. The development in all concerned, including the undergraduate, 
of a common sense of the purpose of undergraduate education. 

The several problems A, B, and C are now to be separately con- 
sidered. 



By what methods may the quality of the intellectual life of the 
instructing force be maintained and developed? 

This problem concerns (I) present instructors, whose intellectual 
life may be either (a) of at least normal quality, or (6) of subnormal 
quality; and (II) future instructors. 

A condition fundamental for the maintenance and development of 
the quality of the intellectual life of the instructing force in all three 
phases of the problem as thus defined (la, 16, II) is the realization 
on the part of those in administrative authority that the value of an 

* The term "curricular administration" is used to designate those phases of 
administration which are concerned with courses of instruction, admission, reten- 
tion, gradation, and graduation, as distinguished from those phases which are 
concerned with supervision of the general conditions of student life, or with 
financial and physical care of the institution. 
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instructor is determined primarily by the quality of his intellectual 
life. 

The next suggested method is therefore: 

2. The development of such a realization on the part of those in 
administrative authority. 

In the case of present instructors whose intellectual life is of at 
least normal quality , the following methods are suggested : 

3. Intellectual association with other men — colleagues, the ablest 
students, members of the community. 

4. Temporary exchange of instructors between different institu- 
tions. 

5. Intellectual stimulation through general reading. 

6. Interest and participation in discussion, written and oral, and 
in the experimental solution, of the problems of undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

7. Establishment of a periodical devoted to the problems of college 
education. 

8. Extracollegiate intellectual service of proper character and in 
proper measure. 

9. Maintenance of moral vigor. 

10. Maintenance of physical vigor. 

In the case of present instructors whose intellectual life is of sub- 
normal quality, the following methods are suggested: 

11. Special classification. 

12. Elimination. 

With regard to the training and selection of future instructors, 
the following methods are suggested: 

13. Application of the methods of improving conditions of under- 
graduate work and life entered in Parts B and C. 

14. Recruiting for the teaching profession of undergraduates who 
show notable promise of the development of intellectual life of high 
quality. 

15. Training in the graduate school with a view to development 
along the lines indicated in methods 1, 3, 5, 6, 8-10. 

16. Pedagogical training. 

17. Selection of instructors with regard primarily to the quality 
of their intellectual life. 
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B 

By what methods may the conditions of instruction and of cur- 
ricular administration be so controlled as most to favor the stimula- 
tion of the intellectual life of the undergraduate? 

The methods in question are either (I) primarily instructional or 
(II) primarily administrative. 

Suggested methods which are primarily instructional are: 

18. Maintenance of intellectual discipline in the individual courses. 

19. Improvement of class-room procedure: companionable study 
preferable to the formal lecture. 

20. The preceptorial system. 

21. Practical training of young instructors by experienced teachers 
in the same department. 

22. Pedagogical supervision of young instructors. 

23. Giving definite directions as to methods of individual study. 

24. Supervised study in non-laboratory subjects. 

25. Improvement of character and control of collateral reading 
and writing. 

26. English method of reading in vacation for examinations. 

27. Improvement with regard to methods of testing growth in 
knowledge. 

28. Relating individual courses to problems of the present day. 

29. Establishment of special courses on problems of the present day. 

30. Establishment of interdepartmental courses. 

31. Special initiatory course for freshmen. 

32. Special care given by the individual instructor to the develop- 
ment of his ablest students. 

Suggested methods which are primarily administrative are: 

33. Improvement of standards for admission. 

34. Improvement of standards for retention. 

35. Improvement of standards for promotion. 

36. Improvement of standards for graduation. 

37. Limitation of numbers. 

38. Limitation of the size of sections. 

39. Election of courses under the guidance of competent faculty 
advisers. 

40. Election of courses for long periods in advance — as for a year 
rather than for a semester (or term or quarter). 
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41. System of concentration and distribution of courses. 

42. Reporting grades to students with sufficient, but not excessive, 
frequency and minuteness. 

43. Publication of rank list. 

44. General examinations in addition to, or in partial substitution 
for, course examinations. 

45. Elimination of non-intellectual subjects from the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

46. Allowance for credit in proportion to grade of work. 

47. Allowance of election of less or greater number of courses in 
proportion to grade of work. 

48. Provision of special sections for ablest men. 

49. Provision of special courses for ablest men. 

50. Honors and other forms of special treatment for ablest men. 



By what methods may the general conditions of undergraduate life 
be so controlled as most to favor the stimulation of the intellectual 
life of the undergraduate? 

The influences (other than those officially related to courses of 
instruction) which act on the intellectual life of the undergraduate are 
either (1) collegiate or (2) extracollegiate. The collegiate influences 
which so act are (a) those of an official collegiate character, but not 
directly related to courses of instruction (general library use, public 
lectures, etc.) ; (6) that of instructors so far as exerted personally and 
not in direct relation to courses; (c) that of other undergraduates; 
(d) that of graduate students; (e) that of alumni. The extracollegiate 
influences are (a) that of the community in which the college is 
located; (6) that of the student's home; (c) the continuing influence of 
his earlier schooling. 

Suggested methods concerning the official influences of the college 
are: 

51. Stimulation of a habit of general reading. 

52. Use of libraries and museums for instructional and exhibitional 
purposes. 

53. Provision of public lectures, concerts, etc. 

54. Issuance of official publications of interesting and intellectual 
character. 
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Suggested methods concerning the personal influence of instructors 
are: 

55. Development of faculty-student clubs, or discussion groups. 

56. Encouragement of individual social relations. 

Suggested methods concerning the mutual influences of under- 
graduates are: 

57. Elimination of hopelessly non-intellectual undergraduates 
(equals 33 and 34). 

58. Maintenance of moral vigor. 

59. Maintenance of physical vigor. 

60. Control of undergraduate publications. 

61. Control of undergraduate athletics. 

62. Control of undergraduate social activities. 

63. Encouragement of intellectual organizations. 

64. Enlistment of undergraduate councils and similar bodies in 
intellectual enterprises. 

Suggested methods concerning the influence of graduate students 
on undergraduates are : 

65. Association of graduates and undergraduates in courses. 

66. Development of clubs or discussion groups including both 
graduates and undergraduates. 

A suggested method concerning alumni influence is: 

67. Supplementing of interest in athletics. 

Whether or not the Committee may ultimately be disposed to make 
any recommendations with regard to extracollegiate influences can 
hardly be told as yet. It does not seem wise at the present time to 
enter into this phase of the problem. 

As a possible help in studying the field as a whole, there is ap- 
pended a Table, which contains abbreviated indications of the several 
methods. These indications, which are, in general, not intelligible in 
themselves, are intended simply to suggest the items of the foregoing 
analysis. 
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TABLE OF METHODS 
1. Development of Sense of Purpose 

A. Intellectual Qual- B. Instructional and C. Undergraduate Life 
ity of Instructors Administrative 

Conditions 

2. Administrative Recognition 

I. PRESENT FORCE I. INSTRUCTIONAL 



o. Normal 

3. Intellectual compan 
ionship 

4. Exchange 

5. General reading 

6. Educational discus- 
sion 

7. Periodical 

8. Extracollegiate activ- 

9. Moral vigor 

10. Physical vigor 

b. Subnormal 

11. Special classification 

12. Elimination 

II. FUTURE FORCE 

13. Application of B and 
C 

14. Recruiting of promis- 
ing men 

15. Training as per 1, 3, 
5, 6, 8-10 

16. Pedagogical training 

17. Selection for intellec- 
tual quality 



18. Intellectual discipline 

19. Classroom procedure 51 # 

20. Preceptorial system 52] 

21. Training of instruc- 53] 
tors 54 \ 

h 22. Supervision of in- 
structors 

23. Advice as to study 

24. Supervised study 55. 

25. Improvement of col- 55] 
lateral work 

26. Vacation reading 

27. Improvement of tests 57, 

28. Relating courses to 58* 
present problems 59' 

29. Courses on present go! 
problems q\[ 

30. Interdepartmental g2! 
courses (53. 

31. Special freshman 
course g4 # 

32. Special care for ablest 
men 



II. ADMINISTRATIVE 



65. 
66. 



33. Admission 

34. Retention 67. 

35. Promotion 

36. Graduation 

37. Limitation of numbers Ai * 

38. Limitation in sections 

39. Faculty advisers 

40. Election for long pe- 
riod 

41. Concentration and 
distribution 

42. Reporting grades 

43. Rank list 

44. General examinations 

45. Non-intellectual sub- 
jects 

46. Proportional credit 

47. Proportional work 

48. Special sections 

49. Special courses 

50. Honors 



I. COLLEGIATE 

a. Official 
General reading 
Exhibitions 
Lectures, etc. 
Publications 

b. Personal 
Faculty- 
student 

Clubs 

Individual relations 

c. Undergraduate 
Influences 

Elimination of unfit 
Moral vigor 
Physical vigor 
Publications 
Athletics 
Other activities 
Intellectual organiza- 
tions 

Undergraduate coun- 
cil 

d. Graduate 
Association in courses 
Clubs 

e. Alumni 

More than athletic 
interest 

EXTRACOLLEGI- 
ATE 

a. Community 

b. Home 

c. School 
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A Tentative Definition of the Purpose of Undergraduate 

Education 

The purpose of undergraduate education is the maintenance and 
development of civilization through the training of men and women 
for intellectual and moral leadership. 

"The maintenance and development of civilization" is the general 
purpose not only of the College, but also of the State, of the Church, 
and of other institutions. The specific means whereby the College 
seeks to fulfill this general purpose is "the training of men and women 
for intellectual and moral leadership." The College is the chief 
agency for training for intellectual leadership; it shares with the 
Church and with other institutions responsibility for training for 
moral leadership. 

The training contemplated in the definition is in itself intellectual, 
moral, and physical. 

The intellectual training contemplated involves 

(1) Enabling the student to develop and to master the powers 
of his mind; 

(2) Giving the student a general acquaintance with the intel- 
lectual wealth of the world, and with the main human problems 
of the present day; 

(3) Giving the student a special acquaintance with some one 
field of intellectual interest; 

(4) Enabling the student to live in an atmosphere of vigorous 
intellectual life and of constructive intellectual achievement, 
and stimulating in him the desire for intellectual leadership. 

The moral training contemplated involves 

(1) Giving the student an acquaintance with the fundamental 
conceptions of moral values; 

(2) Enabling the student to live in an atmosphere of idealism, 
and stimulating in him the desire for moral leadership. 

The physical training contemplated involves such constructive, 
preventive, and corrective measures as shall enable the student to 
maintain health and strength both during and after his college course. 

The leadership contemplated may be in any field whatsoever of 
human activity. It embraces leadership of the first order, which 
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involves vision and endeavor of outstanding significance, and leader- 
ship of the second order, which involves vision and endeavor of 
smaller range, and an intelligent support of leaders of the first order. 

For the Committee, 

Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Chairman. 
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